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THE PRINCIPLE OF VERIFIABILITY © 

By M. Brack 
HE basic principle of logical positivism is quoted as she 
meaning of a statement is the method of its verification,’ which 
is perhaps no more muddled than most attempts to condense 
philosophical principles into a sentence. This form of words 
1s effective in practice as the emotive expression of an uncom- 
_ promising if indefinite empiricism, but an attempt to particularise 
its intellectual content involves a choice between alternative 


at least one serious mistake, in the specific application of the 
principle to the analysis of perceptual* statements as hypothetical 

or conditional statements. 
Exhibition of the variety of meanings in the adopted formula 
_ might begin by pointing out the paradoxical sense of verification. 
For since no one denies that false statements can be understood, 
the assertion that understanding a statement involves knowledge 


1 After Waismann. The relevant context is ‘ If there is no way of indicating when a 
statement is true, that statement has no meaning at all ; for the meaning of a statement is 
the method of its verification. In fact, anyone who makes a statement must know in 
what circumstances he would call the statement true or false ; if he is unable to do so, he 
does not even know what he has asserted.” (‘ Logische Analyse des Wahrscheinlich- 
keitsbegriffs,” Erkenntnis, vol i, translated.) 

2 In fairness to the Viennese circle of philosophers, who are the active exponents of 
logical positivism, it should be added that they do not restrict themselves to epigrammatic 
formulations of their opinions. But their exegesis reveals differences of opinion which are 
reflected in the vagueness of the formula. 

* Statements about tables and chairs. 
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of how it might be verified (or, in the case of a general statement, 
of how its probability might be altered) is plausible if, and only 
if, it is emphasized that verification determines the truth-value 
and not the truth of a statement, i.e. that verification, in the sense 
intended, includes falsification as a subspecies. ‘Thus verifica- 
tion of p can be provisionally defined as a process or situation which 
directly* determines (perhaps with some degree of probability) the 
truth-value of p. 

The defects of this definition in relation to the principle of 
verifiability consist partly in the ambiguity of the phrase process 
or situation, partly in the indefiniteness of each of these terms 
separately. It is clear, for example, that the meaning of a state- 
ment cannot be simply identified with any particular experience 
or event or situation. For a non-atomic statement may corre- 
spond to an indefinite number of numerically distinct verification 
situations, none of which has any prior claim to be identified with 
the meaning of the statement.’ And even a statement which 
refers to a unique occasion, if there are such statements, may, as 
shown above, be falsified on that occasion and thus their meaning 
cannot be identified with the occasion itself or with any complex 
of particulars and universals present on that occasion.® 

In the face of these difficulties it is tempting to abandon hope 
of finding, in the verification situation proper, an objective con- 
figuration which is the meaning of the statement verified, and to 
emphasize instead the form of a process, ‘ the method of verifica- 
tion’, which issues in confirmation or rejection of a statement. 
This line of approach is characteristic of behaviourist and 
operational’ analyses of meanings, and is incongruous in a 
system, such as that of the Tractatus, which permits a substructure 
of atomic facts. But recent work of the positivists regards such 
a structure as ‘ metaphysical’ and tends more towards a com- 
bined operational and behaviourist theory.® 

Such an interpretation is not faced with the difficulty of any 


‘i.e. without appeal to other verifications. 

5 To define the meaning as a class of situations would be false if class is synonymous 
with collection ; and an interpretation of a class as an incomplete symbol stil leaves the 
difficulty of finding, for its members, a defining relation other than the circular one of 
identity of meaning. 

® Contra those who would identify the meaning of propositions with the facts to which 
propositions correspond if they are true. (Cf. “A propos of Facts’, Analysis, Vol , 
P- 
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objective-configuration theory in finding inside a situation which 
is a falsification of p, a complex to correspond to p, but it has 
difficulties of its own. The substitution of process for situation 
does not make it easier to find an objective but immanent form 
or configuration or structure which constitutes a definite verifica- 
tion process a verification of p rather than of q. A candid 
behaviourist would be hard-pressed to find observable differences 
between the reactions of two subjects performing the trains of 
behaviour appropriate to the verifications of J wil] see a red flash 
and J will see a green flash respectively. Unless he appeals to 
questionable hypotheses about unobserved, and unobservable, 
physiological events, the behaviourist will be forced to define the 
differences between knowing the meaning of p and knowing the 
meaning of q in terms of differences of observable reactions of the 
two subjects to the same series of assorted light flashes in a series 
of experiments. But these light-stimuli occur during the 
verification situations proper rather than in any ‘ process ’, and 
we are back to the original location of verification inside single 
occasions. The use of method and insistence on a process of 
verification is based, in fact, on a simple confusion between a 
series of acts preliminary to a verification and a series of verifica- 
tion acts proper. Any act of verification does, of course, 

resuppose favourable conditions which may include more or 
as deliberate adjustment of the verifier’s receptor organs ; but 
it is the inclusion of such preliminary adjustments as the ante- 
cedent of a conditional if—then statement which is the serious 
fallacy of operational analyses of perceptual statements. 

This conclusion can be strengthened by noticing that in order 
for any series of acts to be preliminary, in any important sense, 
to an act of verification they must be purposively directed towards 
that act. Mere random movements which do in fact result in 
a situation favourable for the performance of verification of p 
are ‘ preliminary ’ in a rather far-fetched and uninteresting sense. 
The kind of process intended by supporters of the operational 
theory must surely be a series of acts deliberately performed and 
internally related by the fact that each of them contains the 
conscious ‘ understanding ’ of p.® Obvious though this may be 


® Thus even on the pointer reading interpretation of physics, an experimenter who 
accidently observes the coincidence of two scale-marks at time t is not verifying even the 
particular proposition that these two marks would coincide at t, unless he understands 
the experience and judges it with reference to his anticipations. 
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in the case of preliminary acts there is a tendency to overlook =—s_—™ 
the important point that the same kind of internal ‘under- _ 
standing-p’ factor which distinguishes an act preliminary to 
p’s verification from an act conducive to its verification is present == 
as a constituting factor in verification situations proper. r 
In short, there is a difference between ‘ verification-— 
experiences ’ in which p is consciously verified and those which _ 
would directly bear on p’s truth-value but are in fact not so — 
interpreted. Only the former are strictly verifications of p. 
eT. It is with reference to such distinctions as the preceding, that _ 
the claim of the principle of verifiability to be a correct analytic _ 
account of the nature of meaning must be tested. And formu- — 
~ lating them may increase the precision of the ambiguous terms 
ss meaning, knowledge, etc. (see note at end of this paper). 
es. While the preceding may be accepted as a sufficiently accurate 
description of some of the most obvious facts in the psychology 


of certain propositions e.g. propositions about persons and 
propositions about their bodies, or categorical statements about 
physical objects and conditional statements about sensations 
resulting from contact. 

Such an interpretation of the principle is, however, untenable. 
An assertion e.g. that 4 has a pain means the same as 4’s body — 
has a pain™ involves the pre-analytic assumption that the term _ 
means is understood. At this level it is a sufficient reply to say _ 
that the two statements just obviously don’t mean the same. 
The arguments of logical positivists, however, that identity of 
meaning is synonymous with reciprocal deducibility (logical 
equivalence) and that our failure to see this ‘ rests on a confusion 
between what is expressed by a proposition and the images we 
associate with the proposition,’ (The Unity of Science, p. 91) is 
itself a piece of material analysis, based on a description of 
alleged psychological facts. Thus a preliminary description of 


10 cf. Carnap, ‘.. . the question of logical identity of meaning is not concerned with 
the question of the cchediienn of images (Vorstellung). The latter is a question of 
psychological nature and can be decided bY means of empirical psychological investiga- 
tions ; it has nothing to do with logic.’ (Logi: 


#7 of sense-verification, supporters of the principle of verifiability 
will probably deny that it is intended as a phenomenal analysis __ 

meaning,?° and regard it as a statement of objective identity 


sche Syntax der Sprache, p. 38, translated.) : 

11 * All that S, can verify when he asserts “‘ S, is thirsty ” is that S,’s body isinsuchand 
such a state, and a statement asserts no more than can be verified.’ Carnap, The Unityof = = 
Science, p. 79. 2 
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psychological facts is indispensable to a philosophical analysis of ty 
meaning.?* 
The distinctions which emerge from such an investigation do s ip 


not altogether support the principle of verifiability. For a al 
‘ verification-experience’ of 4’s body shows signs of thirst is a 
henomenally different from that of 4 is thirsty and it is hard to vs 

lieve that the difference consists merely in the presence of Pe 


certain kinaesthetic or verbal images. The evidence seems to 
suggest rather that the statements taken as examples are verified a 
in situations whose differences correspond to differences in pas 
knowledge.* It may be that such knowledge is based on 
shakier’ foundations than we always remember. But that is | 
another question. Note :—The condition that the verifier — 
should be conscious of what he is verifying is not a sufficient wer 
condition for a situation to be a verification of p. It is also att 
necessary e.g. that the verifier would also interpret the situation 
as directly bearing on the truth-value of any proposition of the 
same logical form as p. This can be alternatively (and loosely) 
expressed by saying that verification of p presupposes under- 
standing both the elements and the logical form of p. Thus the 
meaning of a statement presupposes a set of propositions (a 
‘ language ’) each of the same logical form. And part of what is 
intended by the principle of verifiability can be expressed by 
asserting a structural criterion of sense, such as: A necessary uy 
and sufficient condition for a set of words to have meaning is a 
that each of its constituents should occur in propositions of the 
same logical form which are known to be true. This way of 
stating the principle does not prejudge the empirical question of 
the limits of meaning and has the advantage of emphasizing the 
fact that analysis au Cambridge or 4 Ja Viennoise is always relative , 


12 This illustrates the general point that analysis is always, in one aspect, a process of 
consolidating and organizing accepted facts, by bringing to clearer consciousness facts of 
relative structure. 

13 Contra Carnap who, in a passage which deserves to be better known, regards the 
difference as the expression of empathy or Einfishlung. And ‘ Einfiihlung is not know- 
ledge (Erkennen), it has no theoretical content (Gehalt) and cannot be asserted. It is a 
doing not a knowing, and indeed a doing which, in establishing a certain feeling towards 
others, may lead to a change in attitude and consequent to overt behaviour. But all 
this is of practical, not theoretical, concern. (Scheimprob in der Philosophie, p. 40, 
translated). The later adoption of the behaviourist theory of physicalism and the inter- 
pretation of knowledge and understanding as forms of behaviour, makes the activity 
consequent upon Einfiihlung very hard to distinguish from that appropriate to proper 
understanding. And it remains to be explained how feelings can change situations, 
which would not otherwise be so, into verification situations. 
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to a system of known facts and is concerned with exhibiting its 
structure. Logical positivism differs from the cruder empiri- 
cism of Hume and Mill in making serious efforts to invent a 
technique for the scientific investigation of syntactical structure, 
and may in this field make lasting contributions to philosophy. 
But the attempt to provide a short cut by the use of hopelessly 
vague terms like observation or verification in formulating an 
empirical criterion of meaning is a regression to more primitive 
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_ METAPHYSICS AND EMOTIVE LANGUAGE 


By C. A. Mace 


N my previous contribution to this journal’ I suggested that 

the two functions of language—representation or the ‘ scienti- 
fic ’ use and expression or the ‘ emotive ’ use—are to be conceived 
as conjunctive rather than as alternatives. Mr. Ayer agrees 
with me that in the great majority of cases this is so, but cites 
three cases which appear to provide exceptions to my generaliza- 
tion*® : (i) the case of writers who, like Miss Stein, deliberately 
construct verbal compositions which are devoid of all meaning ; 
(ii) the case of metaphysicians who, like Professor Heidegger, 
achieve non-significance through defiance of the rules of philo- 
sophical grammar, and (iii) the case of the genuine metaphysical 
mystic. The defence of my original thesis would proceed 
broadly along the following lines. Strictly, neither the first nor 
the second are cases of emotive language in the relevant sense of 
the term ; and in the third, which is the most important because 
both metaphysics and emotion are involved, my point appears to 
be granted. But each of these cases is of distinctive interest and 
bears upon a general inquiry into the genesis of nonsense. 
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The Genesis of Metaphysics, Analysis Vol 1 No 4. 


to one’s dog and saying ‘ Rats !’ as a piece of vulgar repartee. 


EmMoTive LANGUAGE 


(i) The case of Miss Stein. It is very probably true that = 
writers of the school of Miss Stein are interested in producing >. Pee 
collocations of words—I do not think that they can be properly 
described as sentences—which are not intended to possess 
literal, or for that matter any other, meaning, but only balance, 
rhythm and other aesthetic properties. But this is not to use 
emotive language in the sense with which I was concerned. 
There is an important difference between exciting and expressing 
anemotion. There is little in common between saying ‘ Rats |’ 


There is a further important difference between the use of words 
in a manner which depends upon an awareness of their meanings 
and the use of words as so much auditory raw material. Can we, pf ‘sca, 
in fact, in the latter case, be said to use words at all ? 

(ii) The case of Professor Heidegger. Some remarks in my 7% #2 
original article did perhaps suggest that I deny that anyone ever 


talks nonsense in any sense of the term. Such a position, of ' es, 
course, would be quite untenable : the facts are all too patent. > al 
My intention, however, was to deny the occurrence in meta- <a a 
physical writings* of sheer meaningless nonsense—to assert, that 
1s to say, that metaphysical nonsense has meaning of a kind. a 
Mr. Ayer’s delightful passage from Heidegger serves to ee 
illustrate my point. In the first place it seems to me pretty Raabe 
clearly not to be emotive language. Emotion has little if any- pao 
thing to do with the production of its peculiar characteristics. es" 


It is, on the contrary, quite correctly explained as ome 
upon the existence of certain linguistic traps. For this reason 
alone it is of importance to disentangle the issues raised by this 
kind of material from the theory of emotive language. Further, 

it is of importance to distinguish the kind of nonsense which, ,, or 
results from being caught in linguistic traps from the kind which/ H» ” 
results from the use of words without regard to the objects they 
are commonly employed to represent. The point about the 7 
Heidegger passage is not that the words are used without . 
significance but that they have been used in a way which shews : 
that their proper significance has not been understood. 
I suspect that Mr. Ayer really agrees with me in this since he . 


| ‘ 
= 
- * I use the term ‘ metaphysics’ not in the restricted sense of Mr. Ayer, according to iz 
whom all metaphysical statements pertain to things beyond the reach of empirical observa- BS ie = 
¢ tion, but in, I think, the more usual sense in which statements concerning the analysis of >. 2 
assertions about existents would be included within the scope of metaphysical inquiry. ee 
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speaks of this passage as being based upon, and therefore 
presumably as expressing in some manner, the acceptance of 
certain assumptions. ‘The interest in these sentences, I suggest, 
is that they succeed in combining a tautology with a self- 
contradiction, achieving thereby a contradiction of the second 
order. Take, for example, the sentence in which the author 
expresses his belief in the masterly inactivity of the non-existent : 

‘ Das Nichts selbst nichtet.’ 

‘ The Nothing does something ’ the metaphysician appears first 
of all to assert. He is committed to this by using the word 
‘ nothing ’ as if for the subject of a proposition. We raise our 
eyebrows and inquire: ‘And what, pray, does the Nothing 
do?’ ‘It just does nothing,’ comes the triumphant reply. If 
this language were in no sense significant, I do net think we could 
assert it to be either tautological or self-cohtradictory or to 
presuppose any mistaken assumptions. Merely agreeable or 
disagreeable: noises do not have these properties. 

(it) The case of the metaphysical mystic. The nonsense which 
results from being caught in linguistic traps is the' most impor- 
tant in the study of philosophical grammar, but the case of the 
genuine philosophical mystic is the most important in the study 
of emotive language—and in the latter case Mr. Ayer would 
seem to grant my point. He doubts only whether for every 

( sentence in the work of a mystic an equivalent sentence can be 
found in ordinary speech. 

The doubt raises an interesting question. I do not think 
that for every different sentence in the mystic’s exposition a 
correspondingly different sentence is to be found in ordinary 
language. A good scientific translation would always entail 
considerable condensation. It would be a mistake, however, to 
infer from this that in the original some sentences were simply 
scientific and that the rest were a mere enveloping blanket of 

motional noises. The fact of the matter I believe is this. It 
is only in the scientific use of language that the sentence is the 
unit of expression. In the emotive use we have commonly to 
deal with larger and vaguer units of an entirely different kind. 
(When the heroine of a melodrama shrieks : ‘ 1 won’t marry the 


* There are of course sentences in which the word ‘ nothing ’ can properly be used so 
as ee superficially to be the subject without being so. But here it 1s intended to be 
a subject. 2 
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Count! I won’t! I won’t! I won’t!’ what she says could 
be expressed in a single scientific sentence, but not in any oneof > 
the sentences which she in fact employs. We must incorporate 
in the sentence ‘ I won’t marry the Count’ some specific symbol 
to represent the strength and intensity of her purpose. In 
emotive language reduplication is the device employed. This is 
explicitly recognized in the Freudian principles for the interpre- 
tation of dreams and of pathological symptoms of the persevera- 
tive type. These, I suggest, are merely extreme examples of 
the machinery of normal emotional expression. Even where a 
pretty large chunk of emotional utterance is devoid of intrinsic 
significance it is fairly safe to say that it occurs in a context or a 
whole which as a whole has a definable meaning. 

Perhaps, however—as a later article suggests*\—Mr. Ayer 
would not be willing to accept my rather sharp distinction 
between the second and third cases here reviewed. He appears 
to hold that metaphysical utterances are commonly ‘ over- 
determined ’ in the sense of being simultaneously produced by 
two distinct causes either of which alone would suffice toaccount 
for the facts. They are produced (i) in the manner of purely : Pat gee 
intellectual errors by the operation of the linguistic traps and _ ot 
(ii) by the wish-fulfilling function of emotive needs. eae 

But I find it exceedingly difficult to see what conceivable 
satisfaction is to be derived from the utterance of the type that = = 
Mr. Ayer quotes fromthe writings of Heidegger. If I am right i 
in my suggested interpretation what isthe comfort to be obtained 
from a tautology and a self contradiction—even if one fails to 
see that this is all the utterance contains? Iflamwrong,andthe 
utterances are devoid of meaning, the difficultyisevengreaterstill, 

So far as emotional needs are relevant to the question the 
argument seems to me to work the other way. The needs are © 
not of a kind which could be satisfied by the use of non-significant 
words. The simplest case is that in which the metaphysician 
would be happier if he could believe that things had certain 
properties which in fact they have not got. Desire enables him 
to be persuaded by flimsy arguments and he achieves the required 
belief. But the assertion that things have these properties is a 
significant proposition, and it is only this belief which satisfies 
the need. 
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experience an attitude directed to an object, and the converse of © 
this fact is that the object in question has a certain relational _ 
property in respect of this attitude. Now it seems to be gener- __ 
ally characteristic of the total experience that we should judge 
that the object has this property and judge that the property in 
question is of the intrinsic type.* This is a mistake, but the __ 
assertion is significant. It is not so much that we mistakenly 
assert the object to possess a property that it lacks as that we 
misrepresent in a curious way the nature of the property that we 
rightly judge the object to possess. This I suspect is the fact __ 
that Mr. Ayer has in mind when he speaks of the extrapolation _ 
of emotion. 
Perhaps—in conclusion—one further distinction may help to _ 
clear the matter up. Among the many senses of the word 
‘meaning ’, two I believe to be of fundamental importance. _ 
The meaning of a set of words may be (i) that which the words in _ 
point of fact really say in virtue of some established convention ; _ 
(ii) that which the author is thinking and, within or without the — 
framework of this convention, endeavours to make the words say. 
Now I still hold that when a philosopher sweats blood and ink 
in an effort after self-expression there really is something—in 
principle sayable—that he is trying to convey. But I also hold 
that Mr. Ayer is wholly in the right in maintaining that in spite 
of the effort the words may say absolutely nothing. Théy are 
meaningless in the first sense simply because they fail to conform — 
to the principles of the convention. 


London, July 1934. 


* More strictly, we judge that the object has a certain property in a manner which 
presupposes that the property is of a certain type. 


MISS STEBBING’S DIRECTIONAL ANALYSIS AND 
BASIC FACTS 


By Eucene D. Bronstein 


N two very interesting papers (Proc. Arist. Soc. 1932-33, and 
Brit. Acad. Lect. 1933) Miss Stebbing has distinguished 
various kinds of analysis. My paper is concerned withonlytwo | 
of them: (a) the analytic definition of a symbolic expression, __ 
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and (b) directional analysis. The following is a summary of ==> 

what I wish to say about them : ve we 
1. On Miss Stebbing’s theory the basic fact is the terminus 

ad quem of the directional analysis ; and since the analytic 

definition of a symbolic expression involves “ logical appropriate- _ 

ness ’’ and is not used by her as a directional nauiliuitn Miss — 


2. Miss Stebbing uses directional analysis in order to justify a eat’ 
the belief in basic facts. ct oS 

3. I would like to assert, and I believe I would be using _ 
Russell’s Razor in so asserting, that it is nothing but a risky _ 
inference from a directional analysis to basic facts ; and that as 
termini ad quos of the analysis basic facts may or may not in fact 
exist, and they certainly have not been proved to exist. 

I would like to begin with two quotations from Miss Steb- 
bing’s British Academy Lecture in which she explains what is 
meant by (a) the analytic definition of a symbolic expression, and 
(b) directional analysis. 

(a) ‘‘ Under the analytic definition of symbolic expressions I ‘’ 
have time to consider only the analysis of complete sentences. +s 
Let E and E’ be two different complete sentences. Then (E’ _ 
is an analysis of E) is to be defined as follows : ( (i) E’ says what 
E says ; (ii) if ‘a’ is a symbol occurring in E, then what ‘a’ _ 
refers to is not less distinctly referred to in E’, and there is some _ 
symbol ‘ b’ occurring in E’ but not occurring in E). Russell’s 4 
analysis of ‘ The author of Waverley is Scotch’ would be an 
example of this kind of analysis ; so would the analysis of a — 
relative product into its constituent factors.” 7 ; 


(b) ‘‘ A directional analysis of a sentence ‘S’ consists of a 
set of steps such that (i) each step results in a sentence (to be 
called a ‘ resultant ”) which is such that this sentence reveals more © 
clearly the multiplicity of the fact (expressed both by ‘S’ and 3 
by the resultant) so that the resultant shows more clearly the =| 
structure of the fact expressed ; and if the analysis were com- 
pleted, the fiza/ resultant would have the same multiplicity asthe 
fact expressed by ‘S’ and by the resultant at each step. Thus 4 
the final resultant would reveal the form, the elements and the | a 
mode of their combination. ... The set of simple facts termina- 
ting a directional analysis I call basic facts. In my opinion the _ 


ah: tebbing draws a distinction between these two kinds of analysis. 
_ I can see no basis for the distinction. 
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fact expressed by ‘ This is a table’ is based upon a set of basic 
facts each of which is an absolutely specific fact. If I judge _ 
truly that this is a table, then this is a table entails the set of basic —_— 
facts upon which ¢his is a table is based.” At 
There are two things about Miss Stebbing’s account of 
directional analysis which seem to me to be characteristic of her 
position. These two things are (i) that the analysis can be com- Ss = 
pleted, and (ii) that when it is completed the final resultant isa 
basic (or, atomic) proposition which ‘ pictures’ a basic (or, — 
atomic) fact. ‘ 
I haven’t space to discuss Miss Stebbing’s work in detail, but 
it does seem to me to be necessary to distinguish two questions => 
as independent which Miss Stebbing does not distinguish ase 
independent. Namely: the question whether.an analysis has 
a direction is independent of the question whether the analysis . 
can be said to be absolutely complete at a given stage ; in other _ 
words, the question whether an analysis has a direction is 
independent of the question whether the analysis both ends and 
ends in basic facts. Further, to say that an analysis is directional 
may mean simply this (which Miss Stebbing does not mean) : 
that the analysis does not remain at the same analytic level, and sy 
that its direction is uniform and from a higher analytic level toa 
jower analytic level. 
If this is granted, there seems to be no distinction between __ 
the analytic definition of a symbolic expression and directional __ 
analysis. First, it seems to me that everything that Miss | 
Stebbing says about the analytic definition of a symbolic expres- 
sion can be identically applied to directional analysis, and 
conversely. In the case of the analytic definition of a symbolic 
expression Miss Stebbing talks about symdo/s, and in the caseof 
directional analysis she talks about sentences. But I fail to see ne 
that it makes any philosophic difference whether we talk about =— 
the analysis of “‘ this is a table” in symbols or in Englishsen- 


tences, or whether we talk about the theory of descriptions in = 
symbols or in English sentences. 


Second, I am unable to make out any philosophic difference 
in the character of the analysis effected peculiar either to the 
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, analytic definition of a symbolic expression as compared with 
directional analysis, or conversely. Miss Stebbing would assert, 
: aie I suppose, that the sense in which the analytic definition of a 
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symbolic expression is an analysis is that E’ (in Miss Stebbing’s 
terminology) is more logically appropriate to the fact expressed _ 
(by both E and E’) than E is ; and that the sense in which a 
directional analysis is an analysis is that the final resultant reveals _ 
the form of the fact, the elements of the fact, and the mode of — 
combination of the elements of the fact. But it is difficult to 
see what it means to say of a symbol S, that it is logically more 
appropriate than another symbol §,, if it does not mean that the 
symbol S, shows more clearly than the symbol S, the structure 
of the fact referred to (where by structure is meant the form, the 
elements and the mode of their combination). That is, what _ 
I’m trying to get at is this : Logical appropriateness has to do 
with accuracy of representation of structure ; so that a person | 
who said ‘‘ the symbol S, is logically more. appropriate than the 
symbol S,”’ would be making a true judgment if it were the case — 
that S, showed more clearly than S, the structure of the fact _ 
referred to by both S, and 5,, otherwise he would be makinga 
false judgment. 

Then, if I am not making a confusion, Miss Stebbing is faced _ 
with a difficulty which, as far as I can see, she has not solved. It 
is this: If we agree that we cannot refer to facts with perfect 
logical appropriateness but only with varying degrees of logical _ 
inappropriateness, why should we assert that in directional _ 
analysis ‘‘ the final resultant would have the same multiplicity 
as the fact expressed by S and by the resultant at each step. — 
Thus the final resultant would reveal the form, the elements and © 
the mode of their combination ” ? It seems as if the peculiar _ 
characteristic of Miss Stebbing’s directional analysis is that when 
it ends, and it does end, it ends in basic facts ; directional 
analysis becomes the deus ex machina, introduced to save basic 
facts. 

I believe I would be in perfectly respectable philosophical 
company if I said that the arguments which have been advanced 
up to now on behalf of the existence of atomic facts are un- . 
convincing. Nobody has yet succeeded in ‘constructing them 
out of known entities’ and the fact that no necessity seems to : 
attach to their existence makes them appear as just a bit of a ie 
metaphysical flourish. Miss Stebbing has quoted Ramsey to 4 pe ee 
the effect that though we can make several things clearer, we 


h very humbly to suggest 
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that we ought to accept a paraphrase of this to the effect that 
though we can have several things that are simpler, we can never 
have anything that is simple. 

Note. On pp. 64-5 of his Philosophical Studies, Moore gives 
various alternative expressions for the proposition “‘ Hens lay 
eggs.” Miss Stebbing denies that these could be said to be 
logically more appropriate than the original proposition ; instead 
she claims that directional analysis is what is involved. I have 
already tried to explain why I think this is a mistake. I would 
like to add, though, that if it were correct, we should have the 
following difficulty : Either “ Hens lay eggs” is based upon 


several quite different sets of basic facts (depending on whether 


one is an idealist, a scientist, etc.) or else, if it is based upon a 
single set of basic facts, there is no ultimate disagreement 
between idealists, scientists, etc. 


DEFINITION OF IDENTITY OF STRUCTURE 


By Austin E. Duncan-Jones 


DEFINITION of identity of structure was given by John 
Wisdom in a note in Mind, April 1931. 1 propose to adapt 
this definition. 
_ Wisdom considers a definition given by L. S. Stebbing 
(modern introduction to logic p. 205). Stebbing defines similarity 
of relations thus : two relations, R and S, are similar if ‘ there is 
a one-one relation P whose domain is the field of R and whose 
converse domain is the field of S, such that if xRy, then the 
correlate of x has S to the — of y.’ Wisdom concludes 
that Stebbing *‘ would define “ a system, is identical in struc- 
ture with S’, another system ’ Fer he generating relation of S 
is similar to the generating relation of S’.””’ 
_ Wisdom objects that such a definition suggests that no two 
systems can have the same structure unless each is generated by 
a single so generated he calls 
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He points out that this condition is not satisfied by a map and 
the country mapped, and that systems which have the same 
structure may be generated by determinable relations, such that 
each determinate of one corresponds to one and only one deter- 


minate of the other. He also objects that the definition suggests _ 


that there must be some material relation (P) correlating the 
terms of any two systems which have the same structure, like 
the relation between dots on a map and places in a country which 
consists of one being used as a symbol for the other. But it is 
obvious that systems which are not linked by any material 
relation of this sort may have what we call the same structure. 


to cover plain and non-plain systems. The definition for non- 


plain systems is as follows : ‘ where R is the relation determinates 
of which are components of S and R’ the relation determinates 
of which are components of S’, each determinate, p, of R is such 
that there is a determinate, p’, of R’, such that for every occur- 
rence of p in S there is an occurrence of p’ in S’, and if in any two 
occurrences of p in S the referent (or relatum) is the same then 
there are two occurrences of p’ in S’ in which the referent (or 
relatum) is the same.’ 

This definition seems to me capable of improvement in the 
following ways : it is (1) ambiguous, (2) incomplete, (3) in- 
sufficiently general. (1) The expression ‘the referent (or re- 
latum)’ is ambiguous. There may be two occurrences of p in 
which the referent of one is the same as the relatum of the other, 
and we must secure that p’ shall correspond. Wisdom must be 
taken to mean that if either term in one occurrence of p is the 
same as either term in another occurrence, there must be two 
occurrences of p’ with a common term correspondingly placed. 
(2) Incompleteness. First, the definition does not secure that 
for every p there shall be a separate p’. Thus if there were two 
p’s each of which occurs # times, and one p’ occurring ” times, 
the definition would be satisfied. Second, the definition simi- 


larly does not secure that if there are # occurrences of p with 


x as referent, and m occurrences of p with x as relatum, there 
shall be some p’ which occurs # times with a certain term as 
referent and m times with the same term as relatum : it only 


ig 
He accordingly gives a definition intended to cover systems not © Aa 
ss generated by a single relation and not linked by a material 
correlating relation. He gives a definition in alternative form, __ a 
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secures a p’ which occurs once with a certain term as referent and © 
once with the same term as relatum. These two incomplete- _ 
nesses may be only a result of imperfect wording ; but the third 
is not, and is therefore the gravest. Third, the definition does _ 
not secure that if there are » different p’s with xasaterm there _ 
shall be x different p’’s with a common term correspondingly —_ 
placed. ‘Thus the definition does not secure that each term and 
each relation in S shall be correlated throughout S’ with one 
term or relation and one only. (3) Insufficient generality. First, 
it is unnecessary to use system in such a sense that a system must _ 
be generated by a single determinate or determinable relation. __ 
Any set of facts or events or objects (provided they are not simple __ 
objects) may be related to some other set by what we call identity 
of structure. Second, it is unnecessary to use system in such a 
sense that each part of a system must be constituted by the 
holding between some pair of terms of a two-termed relation. 
Identity of structure may hold between systems having parts 
constituted by the holding of relations of several different 
numbers of terms. 

I propose to give a definition which I think secures unique 
correlation between every term or relation in S and some one ~ 
term or relation in S’, and covers equally plain and non-plain 
systems, and two-termed and many-termed systems. Most of _ 
the requirements have been stated by implication in my objec- ae > 
tions to Wisdom ; and it should not be difficult to state clearly ag 
all the requirements, since we can all see perfectly well what the 
relation is which holds, for instance, between a map and a country 
quite independently of the fact that they are connected by 
symbolic conventions. 

The relation between two systems which is to be defined must | 
secure that every term and every relation in one system is cor- 
related with a separate term or relation throughout the other 
system. To state the required relation clearly it will be con- | 
venient to use certain symbols. I shall first state the require- 
ments partly in words, and then give a wholly symbolic state- 
ment. 

The relations in the systems are more easily dealt with than 
their terms. The requirements are that (1) the number of 
relations in each system shall be the same ; (2) the number of - iu 
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shall be the same as the number of relations occurring that 
number of times in the other. The requirements for terms are _ 
rather more complicated. (1) The number of terms in each _ 
system shall be the same ; (2) if in either system there is a term 4 
* which takes the #th place in some m-termed relation / times, — 
there shall be in the other system some term which takes the 
nth place in some m-termed relation / times ; (3) if in either 
system there are # terms, *,--x,, each of which takes the mth place 
in some /termed relation & times, there shall be in the other 
system # terms each of which takes the mth place in some /-termed 
relation & times (otherwise the requirements would be satisfied 
if there were in one system one term taking place m in some 
‘termed relation & times, and in the other system several terms 
doing so): these conditions, (2) and (3), are to be taken as 
formal implications, that is, as holding for all values of 2, m, /,and 
k. But these conditions do not suffice. Consider these systems. 


aR, b 

c R, d p28 
These satisfy all the conditions, but have not got complete 
identity of structure ; for if we correlate 5 with c and y with d, 
we shall have to read. 8p,y in place of yp.5. Thus it is clear that _ 
a further requirement must be stated. 7 

(4) If *,--«, are all the terms in one of the systems, nl 

P1-—P» all the relations, and if the places taken by the terms in the © 
relations (first second and third in a three-termed relation, and so — 
on) are 
where 2-f are variable numbers, and indices (as x’) indicate the a 
place taken in the relation—then the number of terms in the a 
other system must be , and the number of relations m, and if 
J, are the terms, and ¢,--¢,, the relations, the places taken by St 
the terms in the relations will be 


This supreme requirement includes all the previous require- 
ments, both for terms and for relations, which are separately 
stated for the sake of showing more clearly some parts of what 
is involved this somewhat statement. 
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The symbolisation is as follows. 
n, m, 1, k, h = variablenumbers. 
Pr--P, Variable relations. 
Gs, there are such thateach... 
x occurs in the system S. 
p(x") acer = the term « is the #th term of p- 
Then n Shas the same structure as S’ 
The horizontal dashes between brackets in the above expres- 
sion are needed to indicate that each relation in S may have any 
number of terms, the other dashes indicate that’there may be any 
number of relations, and the repetition of the dashes indicates 
that these numbers are reproduced in S’. No special symbol is 
required for the variability of the number of terms of each 
relation, because (x,—-x,) represents a complete specification of 
the terms related in a particular occurrence of p,._ It is unfor- 
tunate that the identity of the number of relations in S and in S’ 
is indicated both by repetition of dashes and by the constancy of 
m on both sides of =. I think, for this and other reasons, that 
a more convenient presentation could be found. The dash 
symbolism lacks clarity. 
The primitive ideas involved seem to be, roughly : number, 
term, relation, place (of term in a relation), and system. 


Southampton, September 1934. 
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partly, By Georce A. Paut 


ROAD states four propositions involving « causation wr he . 
believes will seem to most people prima facie self-evident.1 
My purpose is to suggest that the fourth of these requires to be 


2 Examination of McTaggart's Philosophy p. 232 and following. 
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restated in a certain way, and that when it is restated in this way 
it entails the first, thus reducing the number of self-evident ne 7 
propositions to three. 


The four propositions are :— 

(i) “‘ Every change has a cause.” 

(u) “The cause of any change contains a change as an essential 

factor.” 

(i) “‘ If a change issues from a moment f, then all changes 

which are factors in its cause are changes which enter 
into ¢.” 

(iv) ‘‘ A given change in a given process issuing from a given 

moment cannot have more than one total cause.” : See 

Let C be the given change ; ¢ be the moment from which C 
issues ; and be all the changes which enter into ¢. 

Broad says that if we knew that c,—c,—cs—«, was the total _ 
cause of C, then we would be able to deduce (iv), and (iv) would be 
trivial ; but that we do sometimes know that not ¢,—¢y—tsy—c, 
but a selection from ¢; C2 ¢s ¢, (Say ¢;—¢) is the total cause of C ; 
and that (iv) is no longer trivial because it states that not more — 
than one such selection can be the total cause of C. (E.g. that 
it cannot be true that ‘ both c,—<, is the total cause of C and 
¢s—C, is the total cause of C.”) 

But surely (iv) is still trivial even on this interpretation. For 
“‘ both c,—c, 1s the total cause of C and c;—c, is the total cause 
of C” has the same meaning as “ both c,—c, is a cause of C and | 
nothing else is and cy—c, is a cause of C and nothing else is,” 
and is so plainly self-contradictory that no one would be likely 
to wish to maintain it. 

Now Broad obviously intends to deny a proposition which 
could plausibly be maintained. Hence it looks as if (iv) as it 
stands does not express what he really intends to say. : 

(1v) does not assert that every change has a total cause: it 7 


merely rules out the possibility of its having more than one total = 
cause, and does not rule out the possibility of its having zo total 
cause. There is the following evidence that what Broad does _ 
intend to claim is that ‘“‘ every change Aas a total cause” :— 
(a) In giving the example about “ voluntary movements ’’* he 
invariably uses the phrase “‘ the total cause of my movement.” 

It is only in commenting on it afterwards that he slips into 
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speaking of “‘ a total cause of my movement ” and is thus led to 
ask whether my movement can have more than one total cause. 
(b) Next he says* “‘ Taking any particular change, the question 
which we ask, and to which we know that there must be an 
answer, is ‘ What is ¢he cause of it ?’, not ‘ What is a cause of 
it?’ And the fact that the question is put in this way implies 
that we hold that every particular change has one and only one 
total cause.” It appears that “the total cause of C”’ has the 
same meaning as “ the cause of C”’ (as used above), and it is 
only when this is overlooked that the question could be asked :-— 
“‘ Can C have more than one total cause ?” 

(iv) might now be restated as follows :—“ Whenever a given 
change (C) i issues from a given moment there is a set of factors 
which is ‘ the cause of C’.” . 

This statement (a) seems self-evident, ’ 

(b) could reasonably (if not very plausibly) be 

denied, 

# (c) is not trivial. 
_ (iv) as restated entails (i), and we have the following three self- 
evident propositions concerning causation :— 
_ (1) Whenever a given change (C) issues from a given moment 
oS] (t) there is a set of factors which is ‘ the cause of C’. 
_ (2) At least one of the factors in ‘ the cause of C ’ is a change. 
_ (3) Every change contained in ‘ the cause of C ’ enters into ¢. 


St. Andrews, August 1934. 
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PRIORI CONCEPTS idieunig 

seuss lgtot By D. Davies zanb {vt} 
N his Five Types Broad submits a eae as follows. There are 
@ priori concepts ; it is very probable that ethical concepts, as 
well as the concepts of cause and substance, are @ priori and not 
empirical ; though these are not derived from perceived in- 
stances, as the concept of redness is, yet Reason can form such 
concepts only under te conditions ; the categories and 
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ethical relations are real relations, but Reason must be stimulated 
before it can intuit them ; regular sequences of events enable us 
to intuit the causal relation, and emotions of approval and 
disapproval to intuit ethical relations. 

his is strange doctrine. The Theory of Non-Perceptual 
Intuition is put forward somewhat more tentatively in his latest 
book, but he still finds it difficult to believe that ethical concepts, 
in particular, are empirical. In his Examination of McTaggart’s 
Philosophy (p. 46) he regards as ‘ highly plausible * the view that 
we have direct inner perception of causation, but says that ‘ there 
is no sense in saying that introspection could tell me that this 
emotion (i.e. intense indignation) was fisting or unfitting to the 
object towards which it is felt’ (p. 47). 

Now I am almost convinced that there are no a priori concepts, 
that logical propositions are but tautologies, and that Reason, 
however dignified with a capital letter, is dependent for its entire 
material on perceptual experience, inner or outer. I would ae 
therefore, make a brief comment on the above theory. a 

Take cause. The behaviour of very young children seems to 
shew that they are aware, however dimly, of the causal relation, 
and that the notion of causation has its origin in inner experience. | 
In discussing this point it is the experience of volition that is 
usually stressed, but it seems to me that a better clue would be 
provided by the experience of constraint. A child will gaze with 
all the symptoms of surprise at his moving limb, but he seems to 
know that his crying is due to the burning sensation. [ find it 
possible to doubt the efficacy of my own volition, but I seem to — 
be directly aware of constraint, and this is quite sufficient to 
generate the notion of causation. Once we have derived the 
notion in this way, we use it as a hypothesis to introduce order _ 
into our outer experiences. The Theory of Non-Perceptual — 
Intuition seems to break down here, for we never know that the 
causal relation subsists between objects of outer experience. — 
Possibly our preoccupation with external perception and atomic 
propositions has blinded us to this obvious truth. 

It is Broad’s view of ethical concepts that primarily interests - 
me, and especially the notion of fistingness. Though he does not — 
wholly despair, yet he is not sanguine that any naturalistic 
explanation of ethical characteristics will ever prove though 
and so he flirts with this theory of Rational Intuition tie it 
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is in fi t conflict with the patent diversity of moral opinions. 
I would here urge‘ that knowledge, however diverse the forms 
it takes in its higher reaches, is essentially interpretation of 
experienced fact, and that the notions of ‘ right’ and ‘ wrong’, 
* good ’ and ‘ bad ’, at bottom are of empirical origin. 

I welcome Broad’s recognition of the relational character of 
rightness and wrongness. The ‘ right’ is the ‘ appropriate’ or 
* fitting ’, and the ‘ wrong ’ is the ‘ inappropriate ’ or ‘ unfitting.’ 
I am not prepared, however, to follow him in assigning to Reason 
the power of intuiting the fittingness of an act as a factor in a 
wider total situation, unless this situation be extended to include 


but only in the same sense as a true proposition fits the facts, or 
a certain office fits a certain candidate. Take the example on 
p- 219 of Five Types. When I am asked a question a true 
answer On my part is fitting. It seems plain that he is here 
either introducing as a background human life in a social setting, 
or simply saying that a true answer does as a matter of fact 
satisfy a desire for knowledge. The true answer fits because it 
necessarily follows from conditions presupposed. Or consider 
the proposition : It is fitting to feel gratitude towards one’s 
benefactors (Five Types, p. 282). It is the motive, and not the 
returning of services, that is emphasised here. But why is the 
emotion fitting ? Is it not because I do as a matter of fact set a 
certain value on the act of conferring a benefit, and my emotional 
reaction is a reflection of this valuation ? Suppose I react with 
a feeling of ingratitude. On reflection I see that such an 
emotion does not correctly mirror my actual valuation. But why 
react at all, whether emotionally or by overt action ? It is fitting 
to do so because effective social life demands some indication of 
how people think or feel about an act done, for only thus can the 
doer realise the true nature of his act. 

Those actions are right, then, which coincide or are consistent 
with some standard or standards, explicit or implicit. Such 
standards are provided by our conative-emotional dispositions or 
interests. Thus the act of returning a borrowed book is prima 


Rt ss the full complexity of human life in a social setting. I am 
aoe inclined to think that, in so far as it is intuited by rational beings 
Se gua rational, the relation of fittingness reduces imto a relation of 
Ree mere consistency or non-contradiction. He ifsists that, when 
: we speak of anything as right, we mean that it is fitting. Exactly : 
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facie right because it satisfies our interest in the sanctity of 
contract. Our interests vary in importance, and we justify or 
condemn the less fundamental in the light of the more funda- 
mental. We are not here surreptitiously introducing some 
@ priori concept. All that we mean is that some things interest 
us more than others. Broad speaks of the ‘ fundamental 
difference ’’ between wearing brown boots with a morning-coat 
and inflicting pain on innocent persons, and suggests that the 
first is an object of quasi-moral disapproval and the latter of 
moral disapproval (Five Types, p. 169). But surely the difference 
really consists in this, that the latter is virtually a condemnation 
of innocence, which would make life as we know it impossible. 
It is the difference between a surface ripple and a deeper current. 

The criterion of rightness, then, is simple consistency with our 
dispositions or interests. Ethical judgments are possible only 
over and against an ultimate background known to and recog- 
nised by people in general, viz., those basic dispositions (egoistic 
and altruistic) that constitute the core of our being. These 
dispositions are the courses into which the Vital Impulse differ- 
entiates itself. It is obvious that this Impulse must be consistent 
in its doings, and it is this ultimate tendency towards consistency 
that we experience as the ‘ ought ’, i.e., the ought of morality is 
at bottom the ‘ logical’ ought. It is our experience of the same 
ultimate tendency that generates the notion of ‘right’. We 
cannot define ‘ right’ : it is an irreducible notion. We can but 
say that our consciousness of ‘ right’ springs from the tendency 
of Life to be self-consistent. 

I suggest, then, that adequate analysis will reveal that our 
concepts are ultimately derived from direct experience of inward 
tendencies and outward fact. Ethics has no need of the a priori 
or any similar shibboleth. The sooner we return to the healthy 
empiricism of our fellow-countrymen, the sooner we shall recover 
our 
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ii ANOTHER SUGGESTION ABOUT VALUE 
= By G. R. T. Ross 
a T is difficult not to agree with Mr. W. H. F. Barnes (Analysis, 


_ Vol I, No 3) that “ value judgements in their origin are not 
jeiety judgements at all” and that we must seek for that origin 


in the expressions of approval, delight and affection.” No 
natural expression of emotion is in itself a judgement or indicates 
-one. The purr of a cat does not indicate any judgement. But, 
when such an expression, or a form of words which by usage has 
come to represent it, is used in communication with others, a 
judgement is involved. Further it is not true that such expres- 
sions of approval when so used “ only possess meaning in so far 
as the society in which they are used is agreed.on what things it 
approves.” When a person smacks his lips or says ‘ I like it,’ 
however abominable you may deem his tastes, you do understand 
his meaning. Not only do you understand his meaning but you 
generally believe that his expression indicates a true proposition. 
He does like it—the pig (or in moral matters—the cad) ! 

The judgement thus understood and believed to be true is 
not, however, the assertion ‘This is good.’ Elsewhere (in 
Philosophy, April, 1933) 1 have contended that this latter asser- 
tion means ‘I like it ; and you will.’ The truth of any such 
judgement is thus determined by the personnel of the audience 
to which it is addressed. If the audience be all mankind, it will 
be difficult to prove that ay such assertion (unless a particular) 
is true ; though Cicero maintains that all men value Fiendship. 

I agree with Mr. Barnes that, in order to prove to an opponent 
the truth of my statement ‘A is good,’ I must “ change his 
attitude from one of disapproval to one of approval towards it.” 
But this follows at once from my theory of the meaning of ‘ A 
is good,’ without involving the error of supposing that I do not 
gain his assent to this proposition. I agree also that one way 
of securing my opponent’s approval of A is “‘ to point out details 
in A,” i.e. certain features and their consequences which he may 
have not perceived before, but approves of when he recognizes 
them. Menethaion the ruth of the assertion ‘ A is good ’ is not 
dependent upon my opponent’s approving of A now. If he 
never approved, it would be false ; but ‘I shall die’ is true, 
though now I am alive. 
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REPORTS OF DISCUSSIONS AT CARDIFF (JOINT 
SESSION OF MIND ASSOCIATION AND ARISTO- 
TELIAN SOCIETY, JULY 1934)! 


By Grorce A. 
™ 
SOMMUNICATION AND VERIFICATION 


ROF. STEBBING asserts that people do communicate, and 

asks ‘* How is the common reference required for communica- 
tion possible?”’ She considers the answers given by four 
philosophers who accept the principle that ‘“‘ the meaning of a 
proposition is the method of its verification.” In general they 
are agreed that what is directly experienced is incommunicable 
and that communication is dependent upon “ structure.’’ She 
finds this position unsatisfactory and disagrees in particular with 
the suggestion that it is possible to build up an intersubjective 
language out of “‘ private languages.” She suggests that the 
common reference required for communication is supplied by the 
fact that my understanding of a proposition which is not about my 
experience does involve something about my experience, viz. that 
I could be actually experiencing something of the same sort (and 
it may be the case that I can understand a statement about your 
experience although I could never verify it). E.g., “‘ you are 
having toothache ” may mean “ you have a pain which is exactly 
like the pain I have when I have toothache’ (and I cou/d be 
having toothache now). And in the same way I can understand 
a statement about the past provided it is about the sort of thing I 
could experience now. 

Prof. L. J. Russell is in general agreement with this, and goes 
on to consider a form of physicalism which holds that any 
proposition which has meaning for azy one or more members of 
a given group of scientists must be in principle verifiable by 
every member of that group. On this view sentences alleged to 


express ‘‘ private reports’ are meaningless, to say that “ only 


1 These reports were made up from notes intended originally for personal use and not for 
ublication. Therefore they do not claim to be either complete or unbiassed ; but I 
cone to have avoided serious misrepresentation. 
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structure can be communicated ” is meaningless, and there are 
no problems such as that of ‘“‘ the nature of existence,” “of _ 
knowledge,” of communication,” etc. 

About this form of physicalism two important points are 
raised :— 

(1) Every science is based on and therefore ‘relative to the 
reports (public) of the members of a given group. In conse- 
quence it will be possible to have two groups such that all the 
reports in any one group fit in with one another and no report in 
either group fits in with any report in the other group. In_ 
such a situation each group is likely to accuse the other of talking 
nonsense (like philosophers to-day). Thus it is impossible for __ 
Prof. Stebbing to attack those who hold this form of physicalism 
or for them to attack her so long as they beleng to different 
groups. 

(2) Science contains some hypothetical propositions. E.g., 
on the principle of verifiability ‘‘ someone is asleep in the next _ 
room ” means that if a reporter were to do so and so he would © 
report such and such, which means “ it is not the case that a_ 
reporter does so and so and does not report such and such.”” 
Thus all the reporter needs to do to verify a statement of this _ 
sort is to stay away. 

Prof. Heath finds himself in general agreement with the two 
previous contributors. He considers that logical positivism has — 
done well in showing how philosophy has performed a function 
necessary to science, viz. the clarification of the concepts used _ 
in experimental work. In its empirical trend it emphasizes 2 
useful point in the attempt to confine meaningful statements to _ 
possible experience, but is unable to give a satisfactory account 
of generality : in its individualistic trend, while rightly emphasiz- 
ing that significant statements have an important relation to my 
experience, it fails to account for the way in which language is _ 


objective, i.e. independent of the individuals who use it. eis 


7 


believed that hypothetical statements were to be interpreted in 
terms of material implication. Prof. Russell replied that this 
seemed to be the only possible way of interpreting them open 
to this form of physicalism. And Mr. Ayer proposed to get 
over the difficulty by interpreting them after the manner of 
Ramsey. 


In the discussion Prof. Moore objected that surely no ie x 
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The general desire of the meeting was that some insight - 
should be given into the principle of verifiability. 

Mr. Ayer wished to interpret it as a methodological princi ple, 
i.e. as a Clue in trying to discover the meaning of a proposition, 
Mr. Black said that we should speak not of “ she meaning ’ oe 
a statement or of ‘‘ she method of its verification” but of “ 
meaning” of it and of “a method”’ of verifying it. Mr. iam 
Wisdom suggested the following as possible ways of stating the 
principle :— 

(1) every element of a proposition is a thing with which I am 
acquainted 
(2) every elementofa fact I express is an object of my experience. 
=a 3) every object I can name is an object of my experience. 4 

In support of the principle of verifiability Mr. Black pointed 

out that a statement which makes no difference to anyone is meaning- 
less : and that when I assert that I see you have toothache I am 
not asserting that there is anything more than the differences of 
behaviour I note. Mr. Ayer said that when we are trying to 
discover whether a given statement has meaning we ask “ Can I 
think of any experience relevant to its truth or falsity ?”’, and 
that if we wish to discover what the meaning of it is we must 
discover what the experiences are which would verify it. Mr. 
Duncan-Jones suggested that this was surely a method not of 
discovering the meaning of the statement but of analysing its 
meaning. 

The other points to be mentioned concerned the possibility of 
constructing a common language out of a set of private languages, 
and the validity of methodological solipsism. 

Mr. Black seemed to suggest that since a = sr that can 
never be replaced has no meaning and since * appears in 
every sentence expressing a private report, the reference to 
“‘me ” is dropped and such a report is seen to be public. Mr. 
Ayer held that to say that a statement has meaning for a group 
only. if all the members can verify it means simply that it has 
meaning for x only if x can verify it, for y only if y can verify it, 
forz...etc. It might be possible in this way to derive from 
private ‘languages a public language if that means a language 
which has meaning for a group. Mr. Cornforth held that since 
language is a social growth to try and derive it from protocol 
languages is to put the cart before the horse : — ai is not the 
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case that there are atomic facts expressible by such a sentence as 
“‘red here now.” The least that can be significantly said is “I 
see red here now ”’ or better “‘ I see something red.” There is 
not a part represented by “‘ red here now” separable from this 
complex, and the events of my experience (e.g. I see red here | 
now) are as public as anything else. No one else can get at the | 
ultimate structure of my experiences, and J can’t, because there — 
is no such thing as ultimate structure. Re 

Knowledge, Mr. Cornforth held, is something which exists 
and is growing up in the real world, something which we test 
out in practice. Positivists have regarded the process of 
building up knowledge as treatable separately for each individual _ 
and separately from the other aspects of the individual’s life, as _ 
something which exists on its own. In making these abstractions _ 
they are really doing what they claim to be impossible, viz. _ 
metaphysics. Whereas if they treated knowledge scientifically _ 
they would see that it really does communicate about the material 
world. 

Mr. Maclver questioned the view that the only direct experi- 
ences I can have are sense-experiences and the view that I can 
have sense-experience on/y of things private to me. He held 
that it was not unplausible to suggest that I can have sense- 
experience of an entity of which someone else can also have > 
sense-experience, and that this would provide the common 
reference required for communication and an escape from 
solipsism. 

Prof. Moore was of opinion that a proposition about the past _ 
(e.g. “‘ Jane Austen had measles ’’) is “ about” Jane Austen in © 


the same sense as “‘ someone present now (e.g. Miss Stebbing) _ 
measles” is “‘ about’ Miss Stebbing, and that it is not 
“about” what I read in extant records etc. as it would have — 


oe to be on the principle of verifiability. (This is not to say | 
Re, that the evidence for its truth and falsity is not about extant 


records.) 

Mr. John Wisdom held that statements about you are to be | 
analysed in a way similar to statements about me. I know that 
pain has characterized this, that, and the next in my experience, 
and when I say “ you have toothache” part at least of what 
I am asserting is that “‘ pain characterizes something other than 
these.” 
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IS ANALYSIS A USEFUL METHOD IN PHILOSOPHY ? 

In the printed paper Mr. Black expresses a hope that the 
discussion may produce a clear statement of what philosophical 
analysis is, how it is carried out, and what the practice of it is 
likely to achieve ; and that on the basis of this statement each 
philosopher may decide whether it is useful for the sort of 
philosophical activity which he favours. In order to show what 
it is and how it is carried out he gives a useful description of a 
universe in which philosophical analysis could be completely 
successful. By comparing this universe with our own he argues 
that we are unlikely to have much success in our attempts at 
philosophical analysis, because (1) our knowledge is relatively 
vague, indeterminate, and uncertain, and (2) the categories we 
use are relative to certain presupposed conventions not only of 
reflection but also of action. It is by throwing light on such 
presuppositions in a given social system that philosophical 
analysis is likely to be of most value. 

Mr. John Wisdom tries to make clear what philosophical 
analysis is by picking it out from material analysis and formal 
analysis, and by giving a philosophical analysis of philosophical 
analysis. Philosophical analysis is the translation of sentences 
into sentences of identical meaning with the intention of gaining 
clearer insight into the structure of the ultimate facts displayed 
by the sentences. Philosophical analysis just is philosophy. 

Mr. Cornforth claims that what is called philosophical analysis 
has come to be practised because the bourgeoisie had to invent 
a method of squaring their scientific with their metaphysical 
ideas. It does this by enabling them to pretend that science is 
not about what it seems to be about, i.e. that it is really about 
something “‘ more ultimate,” say the order of our sensations. 
The distinction between gaining knowledge by “ discovery ”’ 
and gaining knowledge by “analysis” is untenable : in fact 
philosophical analysis is impossible, for there are no “ ultimate 
facts,” hence there can be no gaining of insight into them. 
Since it is helpful in maintaining bourgeois institutions the 
practice of what is called “ philosophical analysis ” is not oy 
useless but harmful. 

In the discussion Mr. Black said he had thought he understood 
what Wisdom meant by philosophical analysis, but now found ~ 
himself ‘unclear about the it and material 
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analysis. In Wisdom’s statement that interest is the payment made 
by a borrower for the use of a loan for, say, a year’ we seem to have _ 
passed from a relatively higher to a relatively lower category, i.c.. 


from the group level to the individual level, and therefore to have —_— 


done philosophical (new-level) analysis, whereas Wisdom gives 
this as an example of material (same-level) analysis. 

Mr. Wisdom admitted that through choosing an unfortunate — 
example he had failed to point out the distinction, and suggested - 
that it could be pointed out as follows. ‘‘ Interest’ has more 
than one usage. Sometimes you may translate a sentence 


containing “‘ interest ” into a /ower-level sentence in which it is _ 


replaced (as in the translation given above) : and sometimes you 
may translate a sentence containing “‘ interest’ into a same-level 
sentence in which it is replaced (e.g. “‘ Jones is paying his 
annual interest ”’ means “ Jones is paying for the use of a certain 
loan for a year.’’) ° 

Mr. Black has asked what factors determine the system of 
categories we use? i.e., what are the causes of our uttering 
sentences of this level rather than of that? The answer is that 
they are all factors which determine the development of 
language. 


Mr. Wisdom could not be clear whether in objecting to the _ 


distinction between discovery and analysis Cornforth intended 
to claim (1) that there is no distinction or (2) that although - 


analysis is to be distinguished from discovery, yet it is not what —— 


Wisdom says it is. But he now saw that to try to distinguish 


the two processes by saying that one is a process of “discovery” = 
and the other a process of “‘ analysis” is misleading ; for there 
is a common fourth sense of “ analysis’ in which analysis is — 


discovery. ‘‘ Analysis” in this sense may be called “‘ scientific _ 


analysis,” and is a process of discovering what properties do as 
a matter of fact occur when certain other properties occur. _ 
Both scientific analysis and discovery may be said to be processes _ 


of “‘ getting clearer as to the actual facts referred to.’ It seems to — 


be in this sense that Cornforth is using “‘ analysis” and to be 


claiming that Wisdom uses it also. . 
Mr. Cornforth said that analysis is a process of “ getting 
clearer ” about the actual factors involved in any given situation, 
of “‘ discovering’ what those factors are (e.g. the Marxist 
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analysis of historical situations). By analysing certain past 
situations we learn to contro/ other similar situations ; and some- — 
times this is useful (e.g. our view as to why people acted as they — 
did in certain past situations largely determines how we are to ok 
act in Certain present situations). 

On the other hand what Wisdom calls “ analysis” is useless — 
and even harmful, for it leads to a kind of thinking which is 
merely an escape from real problems, viz. to speculation. ; 

But analysis is not really a separate, “ philosophical ” process 
to be carried out in an armchair. Take for instance Wisdom’s 
example ‘“ Every nation invaded France” means “‘ Every — 
group of individuals with common ancestors, etc., entered the — 
land owned by Frenchmen.” ’ To say that nations are to be 
analysed in terms of having common ancestors, owning land, etc., 
is superficial. In order to find out what zations really are or even — 
to find out what owning really is, it is necessary not only to think _ 
about the meanings of words in an armchair but to go and 
examine the actual facts themselves. 

Prof. Moore suggested that Cornforth was a little rash in- 
saying that analysis was “useless, harmful, and impossible,” 
and it was difficult to see how it could be all three together. __ 
That there are certain questions which can significantly be asked, __ 
and which are not asked by science, such that when we try to 
answer them we are doing analysis (e.g., a common problem | 
about perception, How am I using “ this ” when I look and say — 
This is an ink-well ?) 

That the three processes described by Wisdom—formal, — 
material, and philosophical analysis have at least this important 
property in common that they are all the giving of statements _ 
about how words are used (e. g., chair ’’-sentences are so used 
that they can be replaced in such and such a way by “ sense- | 
datum ’’-sentences). And that surely this process can be carried — 
out as well in an arm-chair as anywhere else. 

Mr. Cornforth replied that, although in doing analysis we 
always do in fact translate sentences, yet the object is not merely 
to discover what the words refer to but to discover something 
about what the words refer to. And this involves looking 
harder at the facts themselves, which can not be done from an 
armchair. 

Mr. Braithwaite forward the view that in 
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pointing out certain alleged historical causes which had led to 
the practising of analysis now, had not in the least discredited 
analysis. 

Mr. Leon raised the important question how we were to know 
which of many possible analyses of a given fact was the correct 
one. It seemed to him that if more and more people started 
doing analysis and more and more possible analyses were 
suggested an impasse would be reached unless the methods of 
verifying possible analyses were clarified or new ones discovered. 


Glenesk, Angus, August 1934. 
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